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EDITOR’S NOTE 

THE Basic Way Series of books dealing in a brief and 
simple manner with the theory and practice of Basic 
Education is written for those who teach or will teach 
in Basic schools. Basic Education has come to stay; it 
dhas been adopted as our national system of education. 
Therefore, it is very necessary that there should be a wider 
clearer knowledge and understanding of the main principles 
and merits of the system of Basic Education. The system 
breaks sharply with traditional practices which assume that 
the teacher’s principal job is to impart knowledge and 
develop the skills which are determined largely by text- 
books. Should we just continue as we are doing or should 
we change with the changing needs of the child we seek 
to educate and of the times for which we educate him? 
This series is a plea that our methods should so change 
and attempts to indicate the way it should Бе допс. 
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WHAT BASIC EDUCATION MEANS 
I 


EDUCATION is not mere instruction and book-learning. It 
is an all-round growth and development of physical, mental, 
social and spiritual abilities, and should help every child 

1. to build a healthy body and normal mental attitudes, 

2. to know and understand his environment, 

3. to observe and think methodically and Critically and 
to appreciate methodical and critical thipking and 
inquiry, 

4. to acquire such skills and habits as are considered 
essential to the activities of home, civic community, 
school, vocation and recreation, 

5. to cultivate desirable community and social relation- 
ships and progressive understanding and appreciation 
of democratic ideals, 

6. to develop such special interests of his own that 
promise growth, happiness and mental poise. 

In his efforts to liberate his country and to build a new 
social and economic order Mahatma Gandhi realised very 
early that the only way to better the lot for humanity was to 
raise a better crop of people and that only better education 
can give us better men and women. He found that the 
prevailing system of education was defective for many 
reasons; 

1. It is centred round books alone and is entirely 
literary. 

2. It teaches facts without their relation to life. It 
gives knowledge but not understanding. 

3. Even knowledge is imparted in a very artificial 
manner, by dividing it into several unrelated and 
isolated subjects. 
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4. It neglects practical skill and fails to develop social 
efficiency. 

5. It stimulates a spirit of rivalry and competition and 
not co-operation and comradeship. 

6. Itis foreign to Indian culture. 

7. It gives an all-important place to the study and 
learning of English and neglects cultivation of ex- 
pression in the mother tongue. 

8. Itis expensive. 

9. It has created a gulf between the educated and 
uneducated classes. 

10. It neglects the education of the masses. 

. It involves a great waste. Only a fraction of those 
admitted into Class I reach Class V; even what little 
knowledge the child has acquired is not of much use 
to him in life. 

In July 1937 Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, “By 
Education I mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
child and man—body, mind and spirit... Literacy itself 
is no education. I would, therefore, begin the child’s educa- 
tion by teaching it a useful handicraft and enabling it to 
produce from the moment it begins its training. Thus every 
school can be made self-supporting, the condition being that 
the State takes over the manufactures of these schools.” * 

The same year, in October, a Conference of National 
Workers was called at Wardha under the presidentship of 
Mahatma Gandhi and, after considering his ideas, 
the following resolutions: 

1. That in the opinion of this Conference free and 
compulsory education be provided for seven years on 
anation-wide scale; 

2. That the medium of instruction be the mother tongue; 

3. That the Conference endorses the proposal made by 
Mahatma Gandhi that the process of education 


passed 


*Harijan, July, 1937. 
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throughout this period should centre round some 
productive form of manual work, and that all other 
abilities to be developed or training to be given 
should, as far as possible, be integrally related to 
the central handicraft chosen with due regard to the 
environment of the child; 

4. That the Conference expect that the system of 
education will be gradually able to cover the remu- 
neration of the teachers.* 

This Conference appointed a committee of distinguished 
educationists under the chairmanship of Dr. Zakir Hussain 
to prepare a detailed syllabus. Among others who served 
on the Committee, Prof. К. С. Saiyidain’s name is prominent. 
The report of the Committee published in March, 1938, has 
come to be known as the Wardha Scheme of Education. 
It was approved by Mahatma Gandhi and was placed before 
the Indian National Congress at its Haripura Session held 
in March, 1938. The Congress accepted the scheme and 
passed the following resolutions : 

“1. Free and compulsory education should be provided 
for seven years on a nation-wide scale. 

2. The medium of instruction must be the mother 
tongue. 

3. Throughout this period education should centre 
round some form of manual and productive work 
and all other activities to be developed or training to 
be given should, as far as possible, be integrally 
related to the central handicraft with due regard to 
the environment of the child.” 

An All-India Board was formed “to work out in а conso- 
lidated manner a programme of Basic National Education.” 
It was called the Hindustani Talimi Sangh and has done 
very valuable work in organising Basic schools and training 
teachers for them. 


*Report of the Zakir Hussain Committee andthe Detailed Syllabus, 
p. 3, published by Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 1938. 
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The Central Advisory Board of Education, which advises 
the Government of India in matters educational, was quick to 
realise the merit of the new scheme and appointed а com- - 
mittee under the chairmanship of the Hon’ble Sri В. G. Kher ‘ 
Premier and Education Minister, Government of Bombay, 
to examine the Wardha Scheme. Dr. Zakir Hussain, who 
was one of its members cleared some of the misconceptions 
about the scheme and emphasised that the scheme did not 
seek to produce craftsmen at the age of fourteen but only to 
utilize the resources implicit in craft work for educational 
purposes. “The scheme is one of education and not of 
production,” he stressed. Therefore “the craft or productive 
work chosen should be rich in educative possibilities. It 
should find natural points of correlation with important 
human activities and interests.”?* 

The Kher Committee accepted the ‘principle of education 
through activity’ but pointed out that this activity should be 
of many kinds in the lower classes so that young children 
may have ample Opportunity to express and exercise their 
many-sided interests, and should later on lead to a basic 
craft, the produce from which, should be saleable. The main 
recommendations of the Committee were: 


“1. The scheme of Basic Education should first be 
introduced in rural areas, 
2. The age range of compulsion should be six to four- 
teen years, but children can be admitted to the Basic 
school at the age of five. 
. Diversion of students from the Basic school to other 
Kinds of schools should be allowed after the Sth 
class or about the age of eleven plus. 
4. The medium of instruction should be the vernacular 
of the pupils. 
5. A common language for India is desirable. This 
*Seven Years of Work, p. 4, 8th Annual Report of Nai Talim 
1938-45, published by Hindustani Talimi Sangh. 
Report of the Committees appointed by the С.А ВЕЕ. 1938-45, 2. р. 
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should be Hindustani with both the Urdu and the 
Hindi script. Option should be given to children 
to choose the script and provision should be made 
for teaching them in that script. Every teacher should 
know both scripts, namely Urdu and Hindi. 

6. No external examination need be held. At the end 
of the Basic course a School-Leaving Certificate 
based оп an internal examination should be given.’’* 

These recommendations of the Kher Committee were 
“generally accepted and another committee under the same 
chairman was appointed to co-ordinate the Basic system with 
Higher Education. This Committee recommended that 
Basic Education should comprise a course of eight years from 
the age of six to fourteen years. The course should consist 
of two stages—a ‘junior’ stage covering a period of the first 
five years, from six to eleven, and a ‘senior’ stage covering the 
remaining three years. It also provided that the transfer of 
children from the Basic school to other types of post-primary 
schools should be allowed at the conclusion of the junior 
Basic stage. The recommendations of both these committees 
were accepted by the Central Advisory Board of Education 
and incorporated in the report on Post-War Educational 
Development in India, 1944. This report was generally 
approved by the Government of India and the State Govern- 
ments. The Five-Year Educational Development Plans of 
both the Centre and the States envisage a progressive conver- 
sion of ordinary schools into the Basic type as well as a rapid 
expansion and increase in Basic schools. 

Thus Basic Education has been adopted as our national 
system of education. It is the same as the original Wardha 
Scheme except that the Central Advisory Board of Education 
does not insist that craft work in Basic schools is expected to 
cover the entire cost of Basic Education. The Board has 
prepared a detailed syllabus for junior and senior Basic 


с 
‘Robor of the Committees appointed by the C.A.B.E., 1938-45 
рр-2-10. 
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schools, and another committee has been appointed to prepare 
a handbook for the guidance of teachers in Basic schools. 
Much of the work in this direction is bound to be experi- 
mental, and unless the Basic system is tried for a number of 
years by enlightened teachers and progressive training 
colleges, the techniques and methods will not be defined with 
clearness and precision. 

After this rapid survey of the origin and development of 
Basic Education, it may be more helpful to make the term 
more explicit by indicating certain distinctive merits of the 
Basic system of Education па Basic school: 


Aww N= 


оо ~ 


The centre of education is the child. 

Knowledge is considered as one integrated whole. 
Children learn by doing or through self-activity. 
Activity is purposeful and productive. 

Education is imparted through some craft work. 
Both teachers and children have greater freedom to 
work. 

Children acquire a respect for manual labour. 
Both teachers and pupils work for social progress. 


- Keeping in view the ideal of truth and non-violence, 


as preached by Mahatma Gandhi,-both help to con- 
tribute to world peace. 


Fora fuller understanding of the meaning of Basic Educa- 
tion, these merits and claims must be examined in greater 


detail. 


П 

In the Basic system the centre of education is the child. 
It is believed that education in the school is what ‘happens? 
primarily to the child and will not be effective unless the 
child takes an active part in all that takes place in the school. 
„So in determining the nature and importance of school activ- 
ities and in drawing up a school programme the vital and 
urgent needs and interests of the child must be kept in view. 
The Basic system regards the child as ‘the educational 
consumer’, whose needs must be studied and uaderstood, 
catered to and fulfilled. 

This approach of Basic Education is nothing new, for all 
over the world ‘child-centred’ schools are being strongly 
advocated—schools in which, for the most part, children 
decide what they want to do. This is a part of the wider 
attempt to ‘psychologise’ instruction as Pestalozzi did years 
ago and is born of a sincere regard for the individuality of 
children. Rousseau first, then Pestalozzi, indeed allthe great 
educational leaders of the nineteenth century and after, 
including Froebel and Herbart, held to the fundamental 
principle that children are important in their own right, here 
and now, and not for the sake of any future period in life. 
In our own times the philosophical foundation to this move- 
ment of child-centred education has been provided by that 
great American philosopher and educationist John Dewey, 
and what today passes for ‘new education’ or ‘modern school’ 
is mainly inspired by Dewey’s plea that the personality of 
the child should be as much respected in the school as the 
personality of the adult is respected in society. 

Under the stress of this movement the nature and the needs 
of children have been closely studied by numerous рвусһо- 
logists and teachers, and it is being widely recognised: 

1. That the child is not a mere miniature adult whose 
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nature and needs can be known by reducing the scale 
of adult psychology. His mind and behaviour, his 
manners and speech, are and must be different from 
those of an adult even as his clothes and food are. 

2. That each child is a unique being. The range of 
individual differences among children is as large as 
among adults and the idea that all children are born 
alike must be given up. This does not, however, 
mean that there is nothing in common between one 
child and another, but only that they should not be 
and cannot be treated or educated in a mass. 

3. That the child is not a passive learner but an active 
living being directing himself to one goal after 
another. 

4. That the child is not entirely a product of heredity 
and that environment plays a very vital role in 
determining his character and attitudes. In fact 
some psychologists hold that environment is much 
more important to a child than to an adult and most 
of what the child becomes later is already set or 
formed in early childhood. 

The Basic system of Education is an attempt to provide 
for all that this ‘new’ movement in child study and educa- 
tion has stressed. 

In the existing system of education the most important 
thing is the subject and the text-book. Sitting still and 
perfectly silent, children acquire carefully graded and classi- 
fied factual information from the teacher and the book, and 
if they do anything at all it is mostly to give back to the 
teacher what he has told them zarlier. Children are taught 
in classes of thirty to fifty, and each one of them must master 
the standards prescribed for the class before he is promoted 
to the next. The factual information taught is supposed. to 
be used in adult life, and both teachers and pupils are in 
constant fear of examinations at the end of the course. This 
subject-centred and book-ridden education has been under 
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fire for some time. The vast body of knowledge now classi- 
fied into ‘subjects’ is the accumulated experience of the 
human race, but its classification has created a gap between 
the experience of the child and that of the race. In teaching 

“these subjects, facts are torn away from their original place 
in experience and presented to the child as an end in them- 
selves. Thus any activity children engage in, with reference 
to these isolated bits of human experience, is not related to 
their own needs, problems and interests. 

ə The Basic system of Education is also sometimes criticised 
for being craft-centred instead of being child-centred. When 
everything is taught through the medium of some craft work 
and the articles produced by the children are sold to contri- 
bute to the cost of the school, it is argued that the interests 
and natural abilities of the children will be exploited to raise 
the standard of production in both quality and quantity. 
Thus the emphasis will very easily and readily shift from the 
growth and development of the child to the improvement 
and expansion of craft work. But this danger seems real 
only to critics of Basic Education. Its best exponent, 
Dr. Zakir Hussain, has made clear, more than once, that craft 
work is not an end but a means to the growth and develop- 
ment of children and only that craft work is to be selected 
which is ‘rich in educative possibilities’ and ‘finds natural 
points of correlation with important human activities and 
interests’. Again and again he has repeated that the scheme 
is one of education and not of production and that its main 
object is to utilise the resources implicit in craft work for 
educational purposes and not merely to produce craftsmen at 
the age of fourteen. This should satisfy the critics. 

If the growth of the individual child to his highest 
possible development is the main objective of the Basic 
system of Education, attention to individual differences, not 
only in interest and ability but also in the rates of learning 
among children, shall have to be the keynote of the entire 
school programme. While each child is busy at work, 
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meeting his own needs, the teacher moves about the room, 
giving help and encouragement when and where he is 
needed. He will concentrate on the work of individuals 
rather than on the average work of the class. While 
children may work in small groups, the slow child can 
move at his own pace and achieve more satisfactory results, 
and the more gifted child can go ahead doing work of 
his own choice without having to mark time with 
mediocre children. Thus every type of child gets an opp- 
ortunity to develop confidence in his own ability to plan, 
propose and produce. It benefits the teacher as well. 
He can know the personality and characteristics of each 
individual child, he can catch little glimpses of his interests, 
his experfences, his dreams and his possible vocational 
tendencies, and he can develop skill in ascertaining how 
an individual child’s mind works its way through to the 
solution of problems. It is upon facts like these that the 
school can build a sound programme of guiding each indiv- 
idual child to his highest possible development, helping 
him to surmount any handicaps that heredity and environ- 
ment have placed in his way and stimulating him to achieve 
his best. A Basic school should aspire to blaze new trails 


in child development through individual attention and 
treatment. 


ш 
In Basic Education knowledge is treated аз one unified 
whole; and its division into a number of unrelated, and at 
times, mutually exclusive subjects is not favoured. 

A ‘subject’, broadly speaking, is merely a convenient 
label under which facts and principles, similar or related 
“іп scope and function, are organised into a logical system 
to make them effective for understanding and interpreting 
newly discovered facts and principles. Our knowledge has 
grown very vast and such an organisation or classification 
is absolutely necessary. It is still growing and those who 
are engaged in promoting its growth must work in a 
specific field or ‘subject’ so that they may master what is 
already known and proceed to add to it. Thus we have 
chemistry, history, physics, biology and economics; and they 
are all accumulated facts and principles organised into a 
system. 

The present system of education has taken over these 
logical systems of knowledge and used them as the subject 
of learning. As these subjects have to be used for 
a large number of children of varying ages, maturity, 
experience and ability, their facts and principles have been 
carefully analysed, simplified, illustrated, explained and 
arranged by several text-books for the benefit of the learner. 
In this process such facts and principles have been entirely 
taken out of their original setting of experience. The 
present system of едисапдп lays all emphasis on the 
mastery of these subjects, on the acquisition of facts and 
information from books dealing with the several subjects. 
Naturally the schools have no choice but to function as 
knowledge shops where teachers pour out factual know- 
ledge into the willing or unwilling heads of pupils {nd 
where they, in turn, go on storing it by rote memory till 
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they are called upon to pour it back on paper in an exami- 
nation. Whether such knowledge helps pupils to understand 
their world better or equips them for better adjustment 
and conduct in life is no concern of the school or its 
guardians. That is why the present system of education, 
in spite of its long tradition and almost universal use, has 
been under fire for some time and there is a strong popular 
desire to improve it. 
Originally man wanted to know in order to understand 
and accomplish things and in trying to understand and 
accomplish them added to his knowledge. Thus know- 
ledge was closely related to life and served its needs. 
Today our great systems of science, philosophy and religion 
are elaborate attempts to adjust human life to the universe, 
but they have grown out of the experience of the race. Life 
and knowledge are bound up with each other; and when 
we use knowledge in practical pursuits we seldom ask if 
bits of knowledge, that we use, fall within physics, 
chemistry, politics or economics. We use Knowledge as we 
need it. The Basic system of Education is trying to catch 
this original spirit in knowledge, discovering facts in the 
pursuit of practical goals im life. Knowledge and under 
Standing ate to be acquired in real life situations, in the 
pursuit of living purposes and interests, and in the satis- 
faction of urgent and vital needs. Such knowledge need 
not be earmarked in the so-called ‘subjects’, but it will have 
a meaning and value for the child to whose personal needs, 
interests and purposes it is so closely related. 

The Basic system of Education has been described as 
child-centred in contrast to the’present system of education, 
which is subject-centred. The Basic approach to the curri- 
culum is functional and dynamic. Here we are interested 
in what the curriculum does rather than what it is. If 
children are no longer considered plastic material to 
be "moulded at adult will or empty vessels to be filled 
with facts by the teacher, but active agents capable of 
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self-activity, self-direction and self-growth, the curriculum 
too can no longer be considered a mere scheme of 
studies or a list of subjects and text-books, but the entire 
range of activities and experiences in which children engage 
under the direction of the school. The Basic system has 
a certain objective in education and the curriculum consisting 
of all the learning activities and experiences made available 
to children in the school is the means of realising that 
objective. The new curriculum has no longer to follow a 
“narrow, abstract and rigid pattern of uniform syllabi and 
itext-books, but is itself a growth, a growing and changing 
programme for the growing and changing child in an ever- 
growing and ever-changing world. 

Scientific knowledge has grown out of human © experience 
and the systematic organisation of facts and principles into 
several subjects is extremely helpful in making new investi- 
gations and discoveries and in applying it to new fields 
and contexts. New experiences are understood better if 
they are related to old ones, and these subjects help to 
interpret new facts and experiences in the light of accu- 

mulated knowledge. Rust, reddening of the sliced apple, 
burning of wood and the like are understood better when 
interpreted as examples of the process of oxidation, 

Therefore it may be argued that the division of knowledge 

into subjects is easy, simple and useful. The present 

curricula are nothing but groups and combinations of 

Subjects; and while new ones are being continually added, 

it is seldom, if ever, that an old one is cast out. They are 

rigid for worship of tradition and vested interests keep 
them intact. 

But the so-called ‘subjects’ are adult attempts to organise 
the environment and its knowledge. They may be useful 
for adults, but are they equally significant for children? 
We are concerned more with the child than with the 
subject, with his total experience, his total learning, his 
present needs, interests and attitudes and the kind of 
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interests, attitudes and behaviour he is going to develop. 
All learning in the child is the outcome of things done. It 
is incidental to living. It cannot follow adult logic. The 
curricula, therefore, must be organised in terms of prob- 
lems, issues and topics and around certain goals, units of 
work, worthwhile experiences and purposeful activities. 
The order of these activities is to be determined, not by 
adult logic or system, but by the growing and maturing 
needs and interests of the learner. In the present system , 
this order cannot be challenged by teachers or pupils, as 
it is rigidly laid down in the text-books dealing with each 
subject. In the Basic system this order is continually 
upset. The activity in hand may need facts from different 
fields and whatever knowledge is handy is brought to 
bear upon the task. Thus there is a great deal of flexibility. 
This shift of emphasis from subject to activity demands. 
that knowledge be treated as one integrated and unified 
whole, and not as a jumble of subjects, each dealing with 
facts of one kind only. The new curriculum is, therefore,. 
described as integrated curriculum. It is integrated in two 
directions. It is integrated with the growing and maturing 
interests of the children on the one side, and with the 
changing environment on the other. 

This change is not sudden. Already there is a wide- 
spread discontent with the present curricula based on books. 
dealing with isolated subjects, and it is revealed in the 
eager haste with which ‘extra-curricular’ activities and. 
other ‘frills and fads’ like nature study, social studies and 
domestic science are being added to the school programme. 
Why not straight away admit that the old scheme has failed 
and a reorientation is urgently called for? Such a re- 
orientation has to be on the lines indicated here. The 
present approach does not need ‘some’ or ‘much’ change 
ay ale the change. as. the Basic system is trying to bring 


But the Basic system is not the first attempt at integrated 
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curricula. In the Project method a whole group of sub- 
jects can be concentrated on an enterprise which is felt to 
,be worth while and these derive their relevance, and 
atherefore, their appeal, from its actual working. Experience 
gained during the War in air and naval training academies 
confirms that such an abstract and dry subject as mathe- 
matics, in particular, became a very congenial study as soon 
as it was linked with other activities and directed to an 
end clearly and keenly desired. Any teacher will produce 
Instances of children who have taken no interest іп а 
subject of study and made no progress in it till it has been 
linked to some felt need, and then have shown surprising 
facility and achieved a mastery over it. If the project is a 
complex one so that a number of children work together, 
each member of the group working on some separate 
aspect, the integration achieved is much fuller through 
the exchange of experiences and the sharing of activities. 
The best education is one which helps children to see most 
relations between things, but unless the curriculum itself is 
a unity showing the links between subjects and the relations 
of subjects with life, children will see neither the relations 
among things nor the relation of what they have been taught 
to what they do, and this world will not make any sense for 
them. 


IV 


In Basic Education children learn by doing or through 
self-activity, and not through mere listening, reading or 
memorising. 

The principle of acitivity or learning by doing is nothing 
new. It has been accepted by educationists all over the 
world. ‘We live and learn’, and children who are muche 
more concerned and busy with actual living than with 
merely thinking about it learn far more from personal 
experience than from passive listening to the teacher or 
the саѕџаї study of text-books. There is no truth more 
clearly emphasised in modern psychology and education than 
that a normal child is an active, dynamic being constantly 
directing himself to some goal or other. His inner 
instinctive urges like curiosity, manipulation or construction 
provide him with goals and driven by them he never sits 
still. He does not wait to be acted upon by his immediate 
environment, but is ever trying to change his environment 
to suit his natural needs and interests. He is neither an idle 
spectator who merely looks on nor a receptive learner who 
simply accepts what he is told, but one who reacts to his 
environment actively. When he thus reacts to his environ- 
ment to know more about it or to change it in some manner, 
his activities become truly educative, and real learning 
takes place. The child who is not curious about things, 
who does not wish to handle, pull or push things, who 
does not play, break or build things, does not learn much 
if he learns anything at all. It is the alert active child 
making the most of his environment who learns most. Mental 
alertness usually goes with-bodily alertness, and the sluggish 
inactive children who just take things around them for 
granted are not learning anything. Such attitudes of 
inactivity which make young people sit still like parcels 
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in a godown are encouraged and commended in the present 
system of education. Maximum and effective learning takes 
place when goals are clearly seen and are accepted by the 
„learner as ends worthy of achievement. There is no learning 
apart from such self-activity, and this is more likely to occur 
in the active rather than the inactive child. An inactive 
child does not learn. 
Children’s continuous activity is a fact of very common 
observation, and the success of infant and nursery schools 
sis due mostly to a very clear recognition of this fact and 
its adoption in their day-to-day programme. It is surprising 
that what we learn about children in the nursery and infant 
schools we hesitate to apply in primary and post-primary 
schools. There we are quite willing 'to leave* children’s 
development to their own self-activity and to impose as 
little as possible in the way of adult requirement and direc- 
tion. We recognise the psychological needs of children 
and treat them as little people in their own right. But as 
soon as they enter the primary stage the content and method ' 
of instruction no longer take the natural aptitudes of 
the children into account. The present system placing an 
undue premium on mind-training and the cultivation of 
intellect and consequently on the acquisition of facts and 
book-learning is not fair to a child’s nature and his needs. 
Vital and optimal learning takes place when an individual 
acts to fulfil his needs and interests. This does not, how- 
ever, mean that all his needs and interests are to be accepted 
as valid and satisfactory. The school has to guide and 
reconstruct his goals but the task would be impossible and 
futile if his natural interests are ignored as is being done in 
the orthodox system of education. 
“Education implies teaching. Teaching implies 
knowledge. Knowledge implies truth. Truth is every- 
where the same. Hence education should be every- 
where the same,” * е 
+В. M. Hutchins: Higher Learning іп America, р. 67. 
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Such a view of education ignores both the changing needs 
of our evolving culture and the growing needs of the 
developing child. 


Self-activity may be defined as an activity determined Бу, 


one’s own interests, sustained by one’s own power, and 
carried to a successful attainment of a goal in an atmosphere 
of freedom from interference by others. In accepting self- 
activity as the main principle of education the Basic system 
recognises the great psychological truth that the child grows 
and develops better through his own efforts and his own 
real experiences, whether it be in skill or knowledge, in 
social feeling or spiritual awareness. It is not what we do 
to, or for, the child that educates him, but what we enable 
the child to do for himself. The human organism is a 
dynamic whole that grows and develops in free interaction 
with an active environment. What is true in the nursery 
and infant schools is equally true of pupils in the junior 
Basic and senior Basic schools. There is no gap, at least 
not a distinct one, between the interests of children at 
several stages of growth. In the present system of educa- 
tion there is a gap between the natural interests of children 
and the demands of abstract, artificial and intellectual tasks 
imposed on children; and consequently, teachers are fre- 
quently on the alert that the natural interests of children 
should not interfere in any way with the prescribed 
programme of diligent mastery of syllabi. In the Basic 
school, ‘on the contrary, these normal, natural interests are 
treated as а great asset and one of the main aims of Basic 
Education is to provide for a wholesome growth, direction 
and development of these interests. 

The recent all-out emphasis on the Principle of activity 
as basic to learning is due mainly to American psychologists 
and educationists. They saw that mere memorising does 
not go far, and their evolving social and economic needs 
influenced the prevailing system of education to base its 
methods on the principle of learning by doing. But they 
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did not discover this principle. All great educationists 
from Aristotle to Herbert Spencer have stressed the value 
and importance of doing for effective and vital learning, 
апа have condemned the practice of forcing children to 
Master facts by memorising. Aristotle, for example, 
pleaded that a proper understanding and appreciation of 
music comes only when the learner himself practises it. 
Comenius urged that impression must be insured by 
expression ап “what has to be done, must be learned by 
doing.” Reading, writing and singing are to be acquired 
by practice rather than by precept. Pestalozzi condemned 
the ‘wordy system of teaching’ which suits neither ‘the 
faculties of the child’ nor the ‘circumstances of life’. But 
in spite of such severe criticism, memorising has flourished 
in schools all over the world. The pupil has continued to be 
а memoriser; and the teacher, an examiner, to see that facts 
are recalled without error. Knowledge has been pains- 
takingly subdivided into digestible parts and children have 
been expected to master them without respect to their need 
for them. The arithmetic fundamentals, fractions, etc. 
һауе been taught in imaginary problems іп a series of 
drill lessons without reference to use. They never develop 
ош of a meaningful situation in which they might be 
needed. They have never entered into child life to make 
more effective. That has never been the question. 

But recently special studies have shown that a child may 
be able to reproduce a rule correctly and also apply it 
accurately to a problem given in a text-book and yet may 
not be able to apply it when faced with an actual problem 
in real life. Many children are able to spell words 
correctly when asked but misspell them when using these 
words in written composition. A common complaint of 
parents is that their children learn a great deal in school 
which they have no use for. But both parents and 
teachers find it convenient that children, under their chaege, 
роге over their lessons without іп any way taxing them and 
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this convenience has been one of the factors contributing 
to the continuation of a practice long condemned by modern 
psychology and education. 

The present system is one-sided. It gives children 
knowledge and book-learning but does not teach them how 
to live. It imparts knowledge and has developed a high 
level of technique in that direction. But it neglects other 
human faculties. It fills the head with facts, trains the 
intellect and makes them rational, but there is no place in 
it for refinement of feeling or the development of practical 
sense and skill. The heart and the hands are neglected. 
A child is not merely a knowing but also a feeling and an 
active being. Human personality is the integrated whole 
of knowlédge, feeling and action; these aspects of human 
behaviour are inseparable and work in unity, and they are 
vitally dependent on each other. All are acting and 
reacting at the same time. That is why so great an 
emphasis is laid today on ‘whole personality’ and ‘total 
education’, and all social and economic ills are laid at the 
door of this partial one-sided education which leaves out 
feeling and action. A really and fully educated person 
should not only know things and think great thoughts but 
should also have the practical sense to translate those 
thoughts into action and the broad sympathy to take pleasure 
in that translation. When the goal or end of education 
is so broad-based our efforts in actual practice should aim 
at not merely giving knowledge and training reason but 
also at cultivating feeling and giving practical skill, The 
Present system is entirely academic, placing undue emphasis. 
on knowledge and study, and neglecting the emotional 
and practical aspects of life. The Basie system will give 
young children increased and useful knowledge—knowledge 
that will be effective because it is acquired in close connec- 
tion with concrete situations and that opens their minds. 
to “science. It will give them manual skill, put all their 
senses to work, all the limbs, and all the functions of mind 
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and body. It will work them all in close co-operation 
and lead to all-round development and efficiency. As Basic 
Education offers rich opportunities for creative adventures 
запа achievements it will provide a healthy outlet for 
emotional urges of the young. Thus it makes for an all- 
round growth of personality, of knowledge, feeling and 
action, of head, hand and heart. 

Some of the important instinctive urges which provide 
rich and powerful scope for activity in early childhood are 
curiosity, manipulation and construction. 

The constant activity of the child expresses itself in 
curiosity. The child is ever discovering new facts. His 
persistent questioning, interference with things of the home, 
throwing, pushing and pulling, biting, bre@king and 
arranging, and a host of other activities are earnest attempts 
at finding out how things behave under different conditions.. 
Often this curiosity is considered a nuisance by parents and 
teachers and steps are taken both at home and in school 
to check it with the natural result that even at the high- 
school stage young people are not surprised at anything 
and have ceased to wonder. But when children enter school 
they are brimming with curiosity; and it is clearly one of the 
responsibilities of the school to keep the spirit of curiosity 
and wonder alive, to encourage children to explore, investi- 
gate and experiment with things and tools so that their 
thirst for knowledge takes a scientific turn and the joy of 
knowing and finding out develops into intellectual’ appre- 
ciation. Every child is a disciple of the laboratory method, 
testing things by and for himself. 

Another instinctive urge is that of manipulation, the 
hunger of the hand. Every child is fond of handling, 
shaking, squeezing, pressing and in gaining satisfying ex- 
periences by exercising all his limbs. He wants to know 
hard objects, soft objects, objects that move quickly or 
make noises, sweet and bitter objects, objects that areetoo 
heavy to move or objects that are so light that they fly 
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-away. Only through doing something himself with various 
-objects сап he make these significant discoveries. 

Later this manipulation develops into creative construc- 
tion, which is another powerful natural interest. At first, 
the child feels a vague itching in the hand to play with 
everything that comes his way, but gradually he wishes to 
build or make something in particular. -He may make a 
ball or cake of clay and the next moment break it. From 
these random attempts at construction develops the more 
mature impulse to build or construct after imagining the 
form and shape of a thing, working out the several steps 
through which it will be made and selecting material and 
tools by which it would be made. And with what pleasure 
the product is contemplated! 

These interests, natural, vital and universal among 
‘children, аге the great motive forces of activity. For Basic 
Education they are a great asset, and one of the chief 
purposes of the Basic schools is to direct and develop these 
interests by offering wide and varied opportunities for doing 
and achieving things. 

In the present system of education the child gets no 
practical experience with things, and that is why he lacks 
initiative and self-confidence. In a Basic school the child 
‘does not merely listen and the teacher does not merely tell. 
Rather children are encouraged to make their own dis- 
coveries апа by enacting their natural interests and tenden- 
‘cles are able to acquire facts about life and a genuine 
understanding and appreciation of the so-called school 
Subjects. A child may learn hygiene by attending to the 
‘cleanliness of his own body, Schoolroom or house. He may 
be led to the study of arithmetic by having to count the 
number of yards he has spun, the number of slivers he has 
used and the number of yards he will be able to spin іп а 
week. Не does not learn words but the names of the 
things he handles and works with, of the actions he performs 
-and of the tools he uses. Thus he learns language not as a 
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series of symbols without meaning or value, but as the names 
of the things and the actions belonging to him intimately 
and personally. Thus when he learns through activity and 
«doing things, all that he learns comes to have а significance,- 
a meaning and a value for him. 

In the lower classes this activity should be of many kinds - 
so that young children may have ample opportunity of. 
expressing and exercising their many-sided interests. 


° 


у 


In Basic Education activity is purposeful and productive. 
Young people are tirelessly active, and they never work 
so well as when they are enthusiastically interested. In 
acquiring knowledge and skills, in developing and changing 
habits, and in proposing and solving intellectual problems 
it is interest that sustains their efforts. The child is 2 
-striving organism—an organism which is continually seeking 
to satisfy particular needs. Although it is sometimes difficult 
to identify complex social needs which motivate the 
behaviour of older children, yet all behaviour has a motive. 
Let parents and teachers reflect on the question, “What is 
the child trying to do or what does he want?” and he will 
understand children’s wants and interests. This will be of 
very great help to them in guiding their learning activities. 
Now the question is whether enthusiastic interest can be 
aroused by holding out incentives from outside or whether 
it is not better stimulated from within. One psychologist 
Abel (L.B.) made a detailed study of the effect of external 
incentives like verbal and material rewards on learning and 
found that it is the goal and not its attainment that stimu- 
lates learning, for the former creates in the individual, the 
restlessness and the energy which initiate activity, while the 
latter “brings striving to an end. But far more powerful 
in the psychological development of children are the intrin- 
sic needs and those natural innate wants and interests which 
havealready been described, namely curiosity, manipulation, 
construction, collection, display and the like. These can 
be used to advantage as sources of energy around which 
socially acceptable learning experiences can be organised. 
Now Basic Education with its emphasis on doing and 
maxing provides rich and varied scope for the exercise and 
-development of these intrinsic wants and interests. These 
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wants and interests provide goals and purposes of which the 
child is not quite conscious in the beginning, but soon 
begins to distinguish between what helps and what prevents 
„their fulfilment. There dawns a sense of purpose or a 
conscious purpose, and the child resolves to achieve it. 
In Basic Education the child is called upon to make definite 
things; his activity though varied is not wayward; there is 
а clear goal to be reached, and his wants which he only 
vaguely felt in the beginning become clear-conscious 
purposes and resolves. A child tears, crumples or throws 
away paper aimlessly only to satisfy his urge for activity, 
but if he has to make a toy aeroplane of it he will carefully 
examine it, may prefer one type of paper to another and 

‚ May use tools to shape and cut it. Now he krtws what 
he wants and tries to get it; it is a task he has to 
fulfil, a purpose to realise. Learning is not possible 
without this type of purposeful activity; and in Basic Educa- 
tion learning is centred round units of work, projects, 
problems, meaningful experiences. The purpose is not 
given by the teacher but is self-found. Even if it comes 
from Ше teacher he leads children towards it in such a 
manner that they feel that the purpose is really their own. 
‘The educational value of such purposeful activity is further 
enhanced if children work together spontaneously for the 
realisation of a common purpose. 

But Basic Education goes a step further. It requires that 
purposeful activity of children should also be productive, 
that is, children should make common articles of daily use 
and the sale-proceeds of such articles should help to meet 
a portion of the cost of the school. 

This is no doubt a new idea, and very few new ideas are 
warmly welcomed. It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
self-supporting aspect of Basic Education has been severely 
criticised as materialistic, as pushing the child into a feature 
of adult struggle and worry too early, as throwing Ше dor 
wide open for exploiters of child labour, and what not. 
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We wish children to grow and develop in an atmosphere 
of innocence, freedom and spontaneous play, and cannot 
but look askance at any scheme of their education which 
may lead to enforced labour, fatigue and money-making. 

In the first place why should there be anything bad about 
making money? When our entire civilised life turns on 
money, the school must provide training, not only, in the 
right spending and saving of money, but also in the right 
earning of it. Children should have opportunities to earn 
extra amounts of money, for it is only when they earn a 
little that they get the necessary inner experience without 
which one is never able to translate money values into terms 
of effort, labour and sacriflce. It gives them confidence 
and self-respect that they can produce something economi- . 
cally valuable. 

It is often said that childhood is the playtime of life and 
if the products of children are to be sold to cover some cost 
of education craft work will become drudgery, the joy of 
learning will be killed and thus the free growth of children 
will be hampered. But it must be remembered that there 
is no sharp distinction between work and play and what 
marks off play from work is not the kind of activity engaged 
in, but the spirit in which that work is done. If the 
teacher, understanding the needs and interests of the 
children, can provide sufficient play-motive for the child to 
throw himself into craft work with the same enthusiasm, 
zest amid interest as he displays in play, there is no danger that 
craft work will degenerate into drudgery. 

Purposeful activity, in a sense, is always productive, for 
a purpose is always born of¥a felt need. Young people 
are always itching to make things, and if the things they 
make have some practical value their interest is sharpened. 
They сап make theit own toys, either of paper or of clay. 
They can make little things of use in home or school. 
Weoden paper-weights, pen-stands, boards, dusters, enve- 
lopes, small mats, handbags of cloth, etc. are required in 
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every school, and if children are asked to make them, they 
will do so with great zest and industry. On school festivals 
parents and teachers should buy such small articles of daily 
use made by children. 

In the beginning children should have a variety of simple 
handiwork. It is difficult to define the suitability of any 
particular craft in relation to the age of the child, and the 
aptness of the craft will vary according to the capability 
and intelligence of each child. But after some work with 
а variety of materials it is possible to find out quite definitely 
what type of handiwork each child is more keenly interested 
in. Often a child may be interested in more than one type 
of handiwork, and such a variety of interests should be 
encouraged. When children’s interests are sharpened and 
matured they will necessarily turn out a better quality of 
things which adults can put to practical use. Practical use- 
fulness itself will become a goal of very great importance 
stimulating and regulating both their effort and achievement. 
It is very seldom realised by adults what great satisfaction it 
gives young people to be able to make and produce things 
of practical value. 

In Basic Education it is presumed that by a careful 
planning of craft work it is possible to meet a part of the 
school expenditure by the sale of articles made by children. 
This has come to be known as the ‘self-supporting’ aspect 
of Basic Education. In the initial stages this aspect was not 
given sufficient weight and even the Central Advisory Board 
of Education, which advises the Central Government on all 
educational matters, was content to say in its reports that 
craft work was to be used, for its educative possiblities 
and not for the income it brings. The Board, however, 
was unable to endorse the view that education at any stage, 
and particularly in the lowest stage, could or should be 
expected to pay for itself through the sale of articles pro- 
duced by pupils. The most which can be expected in ghis 
respect is that sales should соуег the cost of the additional 
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materials and equipment required for practical work.* 

But it is felt that this self-supporting aspect of Basic 
Education has not had sufficient trial. In the few schools 
that I have seen, the income from the sale of articles made 
by pupils did not exceed 10 per cent of the recurring cost of 
the school, but then the schools suffered from serious handi- 
caps such as the following: 

1, The teachers were not always as enthusiastic as is 
necessary for the scheme of Basic Education. 

2. Very often they did not have the degree ‘of crafts- 
manship necessary for efficient production. 

3. The classes were small. 

4. The equipment and material was adequate neither 
in-quantity nor in quality. 

5. When children acquired some efficiency in three or 
four years they usually left the school. 

6. The crafts selected were not suited to local needs, 
nor was the raw material easily or cheaply avail- 
able. For example they made rewar. The area 
did not produce cotton and its price was high. The 
villages were very poor and the people did not 
need rewar for their cots. 

Experience elsewhere confirms that the factors mentioned 
above determine the extent of success in the economic or 
productive aspect of Basic Education. Except for one or 
two states, like Bombay and Bihar, Basic schools continue to 
be just five-year junior schools where children finish their 
education at the age of eleven plus. It is difficult to expect 
children to attain a very high standard of craftsmanship 
and be able to earn enough to’ meet the cost of the school. 
It is only when they mature and continue after five years or 
So, as some do, in the Senior Basic schools, that the extent 
of productivity can appreciably increase. For the success 


of the productive aspect of Basic Education the Bihar 
a 


*Post-war Educational Development in India (1947), p 7. 
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‘Government has laid down the following three conditions as 

absolutely necessary. It is mostly because the conditions 

have not been fulfilled in practice that the production figures 
oof Basic schools are not quite satisfactory. 

1. A Basic school should consist of eight classes and 
should not be a truncated Basic school of five classes 
only. 

2. All the classes should have their full quota of 
30 students. 

° 3 Basic schools should be well equipped with the 
necessary tools and appliances as well as sufficient 
land and livestock, in the case of agricultural Basic 
schools, and should be staffed and supervised by 
well-trained persons having faith in the objective 
of self-sufficient and self-supporting education in 
order to be able to function effectively as produc- 
tive centres. 

The craft work should be closely related to the type of 

raw material readily and cheaply available in the locality 

апа the teachers should have considerable efficiency and 
skill to be able to place before children a high standard of 
achievement, but not too high to be beyond their reach. 

Where agriculture is the basic craft the teachers and 
pupils should work in co-operation with the owners of 
fields so that the experience of farmers is also used. Co- 
operative farming has not yet been tried on a large scale in 
our country and the Basic school should show thé way. 

When young people are called upon to earn as well as 
to learn, much of their success will depend on the faith 
and enthusiasm of the teacher. If he can persuade him- 
self to work with the children without loss of dignity and 
inspire them with a spirit of self-help, Basic Education can 
be self-supporting to a substantial extent in course of time. 

The inspecting staff, also, will have to imbibe this spirit to a 

large extent. Q 


VI 


Education is to be imparted through some craft or pro- 
ductive work which should provide the nucleus of all 
other instruction provided in the school. Craft is not 
merely another subject added to the curriculum to shift 
our viewpoint in education. There is no question of 
just fitting it into the old system. Craft work has to inspire 
our entire educational programme, it will be the medium 
of instruction in the Basic system. 

It does not, however, mean that the study of such subjects 
as history, science, language, mathematics and others will be 
eliminated. These subjects have great cultural value which 
cannot be ignored, but they are to be taught in very close 
relation to some craft, The following subjects are included 
in the curriculum for Basic schools: 

Mother Tongue. 
Social Studies. 
Mathematics. 
General Science. 
Art including Drawing, Music and Aesthetics: 
generally. 
6. Hindi (where it is not the mother tongue). 
7. Games and Physical Activities. 
These subjects are to be taught through the medium of one: 
of the following crafts: , 
1. Spinning and Weaving. 
2. Gardening leading to Agriculture. 
3. Book Craft including Paper and Cardboard Work 
leading to Wood and Metal Work. 
4. Leather Work. 
5. Clay Work and Pottery. 
« 6. Fisheries. 
7. Home Craft for girls. 


Фо ае 
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Craft work will help the child to acquire sensory and motor 
co-ordination and to appreciate the value of honest labour. 
It will give him practical sense and skill, and though he 
əmay never become an expert craftsman, һе can, if he so 
wishes, turn his skill to advantage to earn a living. A full 
course of eight years in a Senior Basic school will give him 
sufficient training in the craft. 

Home craft is meant specially for girls, to teach them 
to do household work with greater efficiency and economy, 
sto follow the rules of hygiene and to build and run a 
happy home to the satisfaction and happiness of all mem- 
bers of the family. They will also be taught cookery, 
needlework, laundry work, domestic farming, housewifery 
and mother craft including home nursing and the care of 
children. These will help them to run the home more 
efficiently and economically and to meet the needs of the 
family within its resources. 

A very interesting branch of juvenile craft work is 
making a variety of simple articles and toys from odd 
pieces of material. It will provide many happy hours of 
enjoyment to both boys and girls. Potato painting and 
printing, making paper windmills and chains for festivals 
and flags for Independence Days, painting jars, tins and 
papier-maché, lampshade-making and the like may appeal 
to both boys and girls, as subsidiary crafts, to brighten their 
leisure hours in both the school and the home. 

The educational value of craft work has been appreciated 
in the past also, but it has always been regarded as an 
addition to the main business of acquiring knowledge, as 
another unit in the daily fime-table or the curriculum. 
Besides it has always been taught in an ad hoc manner, 
with по better motives than those of providing formal 
half-hearted exercises to give particular skills. Children 
cut and folded paper as they were told, and later gummed 
their little products to order, but they all along felt®that 
they were not doing a real job and that it was all a make- 
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believe work. Today we seek to gear craft work to the 
curriculum as a whole, so that all that is taught, is taught 
through its close relationship with one craft or another. 
Craft work is no longer an ‘extra’ subject but the con- 
vening point of all other subjects. In Basic Education it 
secures a place of priority in the curriculum. 

Thus correlation or relating instruction in several sub- 
jects with some craft work is essential for the success of 
the Basic system of Education. This is neither difficult 
nor unnatural as may appear at first sight. Craft is the 
natural meeting-point of our physical and social environ- 
ment because man has conquered nature through craft 
work. It is through several crafts that man takes the 
там material from nature and transforms it unto objects 
of use for human society, and the so-called subjects are 
branches of knowledge which man has acquired in his 
conquest and exploitation of nature. So teaching history 
and geography through spinning, instead of being far-fetched, 
seems to be the natural way. The growth and cultivation 
of cotton, the countries and climates, the soil and seasons 
in which cotton grows, the several types of it, the evolution 
of human dress and the changes that have taken place 
in our clothes as a result of historical changes, all this 
knowledge related to spinning and weaving will mean more 
intimate mastery of history and geography than the lifeless 
facts taught by text-books. 

Chiidren learn numbers by counting coloured balls 
strung in a frame, but if they have to count their slivers 
while spinning, to measure the yarn they have spun, to 
compare how much more or tess they have spun today 
than yesterday and how much they willspin in a week 
or a month, the rudiments of arithmetic will be taught 
and learnt in a much more effective way than it is ordi- 
narily being done in existing schools. This correlated teaching 
will arouse greater interest and enthusiasm because it 
gives teaching and learning a relevance born of practical 
and living purpose and need. 
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The teaching of the mother tongue can be easily 
correlated with one of the crafts. It is a universally 
accepted principle of language teaching that the start must 
salways be made with words denoting things and actions, 
and in craft work all the vocabulary that is used is either 
for things or processes. The young learner greets the 
sound and form of words with a peculiar emotion if 
they stand for things he is handling or acts he is doing. 
He adds to his vocabulary as his craft work progresses and 
the learns distinctions between words like carding, spinning, 
winding, pressing, weaving and the like in a manner he 
could not have done from his teacher or text-book. Thus his 
vocabulary is enriched and made more effective for the 
very simple reason that names of things and précesses are 
frequently used in conversation, discussion and criticism of 
craft work. 

There is a common impression abroad that craft education 
makes children doing, and not thinking, beings, and that it 
leaves out altogether the intellectual development of thought 
and reflection. This is a very wrong view of Basic Educa- 
tion. Thought and reasoning do not develop in the abstract 
but in solving problems and facing situations, and in craft 
work children are called upon to face problems, which are 
set in concrete and intimate situations, and in solving them 
children are led to think vigorously. 

The real trouble with correlated teaching is that most 
of us are not able to think of education without in sothe way 
referring to the so-called subjects or text-books. It is argued 
that arithmetic need not be taught in this indirect way 
through a craft when it can be taught so simply, plainly and 
directly as is being done today in ordinary schools. This 
argument bags the very question at issue. The method of 
correlation is not direct and complicated. Since it gives 
knowledge in just the way in which it is needed and in just 
the type of situations in which it will be used, it is the most 
direct way of acquiring it. Sometimes analysis does make 
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things simple but not so seldom that simplicity is achieved. 
at the cost of naturalness and effectiveness. Correlation is a 
living, intimate, natural way of knowing our environment. 

But even mere correlation is not enough. It means the 
simultaneous teaching and learning of parts of subjects and 
units of craft work, the former being applied or used in the 
latter. The important questionis whether in the understand- 
ing and experience of young children appropriate inner con- 
nections һауе been brought about between the two. The 
whole should be organised psychologically as one unit. It 
the entire work is intimately related to the needs and 
interests of children and arises out of their own experiences, 
such unification between knowledge and craft work should 
not be hard to achieve. But this unification or integration, 
as it is more suitably described, would be further facilitated 
if the teacher’s approach has already achieved it. The success 
of Basic Education depends not on any method or principle 
but on this approach or perspective on the part of both 
teachers and pupils. 

When curricula are thus integrated with common things 
and activities children not only acquire knowledge and 
practical skill but also feel great pleasure in their achieve- 
ment. Thus all aspects of experience, intellectual, active 
and emotional, аге equally developed in personally conducted 
enterprises. This is all that is meant broadly by integration 
of, or development of integrated, personality. 

This integration of personality is not a mere catchword. 
Civilised life is becoming more and more complex, and to 
meet its demands we have, not merely to think things out but 
also to make the largest possible use of our resources, our 
discoveries and inventions. We have to be more adapt- 
able, more ready to master a variety of techniques and 
processes and more ready to meet novel situations. Mental 
alertness will be as much in demand as skill of hand. Our 
children must have not only knowledge but also practical 
sense, and they should take pleasure in putting into practice 
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what they know. Complexities of life require the fullest 
possible development of many-sided human power and 
ability such as is envisaged by Basic Education. 


ҮП 


In Basic Education both teachers and pupils һауе muck 
greater freedom to work. 

When the aim of education is conceived to be the fullest 
possible growth and development of the young through self- 
activity, spontaneous and creative, the pupils must have a 
large measure of freedom to think for themselves, to plan 
their work according to their choice and interest and to carry 
out their plans at their own pace. Self-expression and crea- 
tive activity are not possible under the present system where 
the emphasis is on rote memory, drill and mastery of facts 
within a prescribed span and for the very narrow end of 
passing the examination. The aim in a Basic school is to 
give the child the fullest possible chance to work, to take 
pleasure in his work and to acquire useful knowledge through. 
work. His individual needs are attended to and he is made 
to feel that the school exists and works for him. But his. 
freedom does not mean that he can dash about the school,, 
whooping and jumping because at the moment that is what 
he feels like doing. It is regulated by two important factors, 
his own purposes and projects, and the interests of other 
children in the group. When young people have to direct 
their own activity for some definite end and when they share 
their work and experience with others paying due regard 
to their interests and welfare, their freedom will necessarily 
be regulated and developed into self-discipline and self- 
control. In a Basic school discipiine does not mean order 
and external restraint but an intelligent use of freedom. 

In a Basic school the teacher also enjoys much greater 
freedom. He does not have to follow a rigid syllabus; nor 
draw up formal lessons; nor is he worried about finishing: 
courses and text-books in time for the threatening examina- 
tions. He can make experiments, think for himself and. 
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work out for himself such methods of teaching as may use 
his powers to the best advantage and be best suited to the 
needs and conditions of the school. Не can modify his. 
, work in the light of his accumulated experience. The entire 
programme is under his guidance and he no longer feels, as 
teachers do in the existing system, that he is a helpless tool 
іп the hands of others who draw up syllabi, prescribe text- 
books, fix time-tables and hold examinations. No doubt in 
a Basic school also, there is a syllabus, and books too have to 
‘be used and recommended, but there is so much flexibility.. 
stimulus and comprehensiveness in the plan of work that 
the teacher can exercise personal choice as well as make: 
changes in his daily work so much so that his work becomes 
a part of himself. е 

In a way the freedom of Ше teacher means, therefore, the 
right, ability and obligation of the teacher to use intelligence: 
in the school programme so that young people placed in his. 
charge are developed in the use of intelligence. If the 
teacher is capable of using a large amount of freedom in 
classroom procedure, he will help to encourage an indepen- 
dent attitude among his pupils. But if he is frightened, 


suppressed and ordered about there is very little possibility 


. of his pupils’ acquiring self-confidence, initiative and courage.. 


It is only a free teacher who provides his pupils with many 
opportunities to propose, choose, plan, take the initiative,. 
assume responsibility and develop habits of thinking and 
of reconstructing their beliefs. Such a freedom is of funda- 
mental importance in developing the scientific mind and the: 
Spirit of democracy among young people. 


ә 


УШ 


In Basic Education children acquire a respect for manual 
labour. 

The social pattern in India has always been caste-ridden 
-and the distinctions between high and low have arisen in 
-every sphere of life and work. The higher castes do not 
work with their hands and the lower castes always do, and 
so manual work is looked down upon and considered in- 
ferior to mental work. Working with one’s hands and 
earning one’s living through manual labour has not been 
thought réspectable or dignified. The job of the cobbler, 
the tailor, the barber, the carpenter, the ironsmith, the 
washerman or the goldsmith is considered socially inferior 
to that of the teacher or the clerk even though it brings a 
higher income, and people of the higher castes seldom take 
to it. Such ideas and distinctions are out of step with the 
modern democratic spirit and hamper the growth of demo- 
cratic institutions. We are out to create a classless society 
in which distinctions of caste, creed and colour do not exist, 
where there are equal opportunities for all and where all 
аге expected to contribute their mite to the growth and wel- 
fare of the State and the country. This contribution may 
depend on one’s social position, but it also depends on one’s 
mental and physical capacity. We must produce more in 
every way, wealth is not what we enjoy but what we produce, 
and the leisured classes have no place in modern economy. 
Work is worship, and all must learn to work with their 
hands, 

Our standard of living is deplorably low, particularly in 
tural and industrial areas, and a lot of work in cleaning 
roads and drains, building schools, digging tanks and water- 
Ways and the like is crying to be done. Labour camps for 
students and village workers are being organised here and 
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there, but not оп as large а scale as is necessary. The neces-- 
sary mental attitude to manual work is not there. Вавіс- 
Education with its emphasis onhandiwork will teach us that 

„working with the hands is respectable and dignified. In fact 

it is the highest form of contribution to the welfare and pro-- 
gress of society as it is personal and intimate and bears the 

stamp of individuality. Craft work is raised to a higher posi-- 
tion, it is the medium of all instruction and learning, and 

young people will consider it even more respectable and 

degnified than mere reading and writing which for ages have. 
held pride of place in our social pattern. 

Again our age is described as a machine age in which: 
most of the needs of life are met by factories, and large-- 
scale production has brought the common amenities of life 
within easy reach of all. But in the machine age the need and 
value of handiwork are all the greater. Workers are engaged 
in the same type of activity from hour to hour, day to day 
and week to week. Such routine kills the human spirit by 
sheer ennui and boredom. It fails to satisfy the creative 
urge among us all, and some handiwork is needed to offset 
the tedium of mechanical routine as well as to satisfy the 
inborn urge to do, make and create things. Basic Education 
willteach us craft work, to do little things as we like, to make 
common articles of daily use or to decorate our homes. It 
will help us to acquire hobbies and to brighten our idle 
hours, and certainly the exercise of manual skill which 
afords us both pleasure and pastime will mot be- 
disdained. 


ІХ 


In Basic Education both teachers and pupils work for сот- 
munity development and social progress. 

Under the existing system the school and the community 
grow apart. The school is concerned mainly with formal 
instruction and the sole responsibility of the teacher is to 
impart knowledge to children placed in his care. The school 
is an institution, in a way, isolated from the community, with 
little regard to the importance of adapting its programmes to 
the needs of the local community. It assumes no responsibil- 
ity for contributing to community activities, nor does it make 
any effort to promote community service or development. 
But in a Basic school the aim of teaching has shifted from 
subject to serving the child’s needs, and it is not pos- 
;Sible to serve those needs without closely understanding 
them in relation to the environment of the child. The 
immediate community constitutes the chief environment and 
the teacher in a Basic school needs to study the educational 
implications of this community environment just as he needs 
to study the child’s physical and psychological characteristics. 
An understanding of the individual community is as import- 
ant as an understanding of the individual child. 

Besides, Basic Education aims at bringing about a new 
social order as envisaged by Mahatma Gandhi. Young 
people must acquire a civic and social sense, a democratic 
spirit and а live-and-let-live attitude, and a knowledge of 
the structure, activities and general trends of the community 
in which they live, as well as a knowledge of its relation to 
the larger community like the state, the nation and the 
world is considered essential. But the school is not only to 
provide social understanding, but also to promote social 
advancement, to contribute to social progress in terms of 
general purposes and needs laid down in the constitution. 
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One of them is to bring about a social order in which there 
аге no distinctions of caste, creed and material advantage. 
Another is universal, compulsory and free education of 
гай children up to the age of fourteen. This is a stupendous 
task, considering the size of our population, the low percen- 
tage of literacy and the great paucity of funds and provision 
needed to bring all children to school. Then there is the 
vast, illiterate, adult population on whose education depends 
not only the efficient working of democratic institutions but 
also the successful implementation of our Five-Year Plan. 
‘Social or adult education is another crying need of the hour. 
The Basic school, keeping in view the targets in social and 
educational progress, has naturally to build and develop 
new and close relations with the community itə serves. It 
may have to consider the number of children of school-going 
age yet outside its fold, to educate the public to the import- 
‘ance and value of education, to make provision for a larger 
number of children, to broaden its programme so as to 
educate even the adult population. Laws relating to com- 
pulsion may take time before they are enacted, and till that 
happens school entertainments, musical programmes, dra- 
matics, and sports may һауе to be organised not only to 
draw pupils to the school, but also to enlist public support 
to raise the standard of environment and recreation 
and to fight boredom and ennui in rural communities. 
‘Squad: of children may go into villages to improve sanitation 
and educate people to a better civic sense. The school may 
function as a true community centre and all social, educa- 
tional and recreational activities may focus in the school and 
its staff. The school may serye as a reading room and library 
for adults, it may be a gathering place for assemblies and 
panchayats. India will take long to finance a programme of 
universal, compulsory and free education from the treasury 
and public co-operation will be a great stand-by for edu- 
cational expansion. The prosperity or otherwise of the срш- 
munity will affect the school. Similarly, certain aspects of 
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the community like sanitation, poverty, social backwardness. 
and social ills, ignorance and illiteracy will affect the ob- 
jectives and programmes of the school. 

Basic Education is centred round craft work, and, as has 
already been stressed above, the several crafts are the media 
through which man has acquired control over nature and 
built the present world. Craft will determine the curriculum, 
and the selection of the basic craft can be made only by a 
reference to the life of the community, the raw material 
locally available, local craftsmanship and local demand for 
craft products. In this way craft work naturally extends 
“to life outside the school, to those fields and situations in 
which craft work is needed most. 

The Basic school will occupy a strategic position in com- 
munity life and work. It is an institution in which many 
types of interests will meet. It has, therefore, a unique oppor- 
tunity to function as a centre for training in leadership. The 
development of leadership so essential to democratic living 
is a long and slow process and comes only through satisfac- ° 
tory group experiences in which individuals share the 
responsibilities of leadership. The Basic school will provide 
for such experiences in a variety of ways described above. 

There are two ways іп which school and community activ- 
ities can be co-ordinated. In the first place the school pro- 
grammes must have a strong local appeal. It would not be 
difficult to achieve if they are based on local needs. Secondly 
the school must keep the local community informed as to its 
programmes. Both these aspects should go hand in hand, 
but the pivot of the whole programme of co-ordination 
between the school and the community is the teacher. A 
teacher in a Basic school will һауе additional responsibilities. 
Like the school he will have to be an integral part of com- 
munity life. He will have to function as a responsible cit- 
izen, actively identifying himself with community interests 
and accepting responsibilities when they come to him. That 
is why it is insisted that a teacher in a Basic school be 
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physically strong and with few mental reservations about his 
personal life. He should firmly believe in the satisfaction 
that comes from shared life and take to his work with an 
enthusiasm which resembles missionary zeal. It is often 
argued that in a materialistic age like ours this may not 
sound very practicable or even sane. The only answer to 
such an argument is the example of many teachers who, in 
varying degrees of achievement, have served both the school 


and the community, and sought satisfaction im the 6555655, 
and affection in which they have Әсеп дедй, Basic Educa 


tion offers rich and varied opportunity to help community 
development through education. < 


X 


Basic Education makes for world peace. This may seem 
sheer bombast in a world in which the strength of nations 
rests on the invention and development of powerful instru- 
ments of mass destruction, but it is true to the extent to which 
the success of national and international policies depends or 
the mental and moral make-up of individuals. In the exist- 
ing system of education the accent is on personal achievement. 
In the study of history, arithmetic or science individual effort 
seeks individual glory and every pupil is anxious that his - 
neighbour should not excel him or copy his work or method, 
but in craft work mutual help is often needed, sought and 
readily given. Even if they belong to different classes or 
castes, even if they have different sympathies and outlooks, 
working side by side young people develop attitudes of 
mutual helpfulness and co-operation. Working co-operative 
manual projects and imbibing a spirit of mutual understand- 
ing and sympathy ensure that these children will lay the 
foundation of an ideal co-operative society in which aggres- 
sion, competition and usurpation of the rights of others are 
banned. Basic Education, therefore, is a great force for a 
silent social revolution and when Mahatma Gandhi said 
that the whole scheme is based on truth, non-violence and 
ahimsa, he meant that true education and violence are fund- 
amentally opposed to each other, that through education it 
is possible to so mould the mindS and morals of people that 
they begin to hate violence and war and that when there is 
no exploitation, usurpation, unhealthy competition and con- 
sequent hatred, war will become increasingly remote. Modern 
wars begin and end in exploitation and if we wish to 
banish wars we should begin by so reforming our educational 
system that young people develop co-operation and comrade- 
ship instead of competition and exploitation. In so far as 
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Basic Education leads to the growth and development of 
such attitudes and sentiments, it is a force working for world 
peace. 


XI 


THE experiment of Basic Education has been on tr al for 
almost the last fifteen years and the reader will naturally 
expect some words of appraisal in conclusion. This can be 
done only in terms of its original objectives. Mahatma 
Gandhi and some eminent educationists who were associated‘ 
with him claimed that the system of Basic Education would 
achieve two things: it would provide a generally better 
standard and quality of education; and it would help to 
solve the financial problem of making primary education 
entirely or at least partially self-supporting. Let us examine 
how far experience has justified these two claims. 

In support of the first claim it may be recalled that the 
system of Basic Education is only a modification of the prin- 
ciple underlying the well-known movement of ‘learning by 
doing? or the activity school which all progressive educators 
in western countries have been advocating. Recent studies 
of activity-centred curricula and programmes have revealed 
_ that this shift of emphasis from the subject-matter to activi- 

ties has made several important contributions to educational 
endeavour. Firstly the individual child has become the 
centre of attention in education. Secondly it has been found 
that leazning becomes active and young people retain better 
those ideas about which they have done something. Their 
needs and purposes determine what is relevant and fit to be 
retained in the curriculum. Thirdly the activity-centred cur- 
riculum provides the child with the maximum amount of free- 
dom in learning. And fourthly his educational environment 
becomes very much wider, for children must have an 
abundance of raw materials with which to work, an abun- 
dance of tools, much longer hours for work, a larger number 
and variety of books, and many more contacts with the world 
of things and persons outside the school, 
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J. W. Wrightstone of Columbia University has made 
a comparative study of the results of activity prog- 
rammes and traditional schooling. The classes used 
ain the investigation were equated with reference to - 
teachers ' and pupils. In some the so-called subjects were 
taught according to traditional methods and іп others 
teaching was done through activities or units of work. The 
results were checked by examination, rating scales and 
improved methods of observation. It was found that classes 
taught by activity programmes showed ‘equal or superior 
pupil achievement’ in academic information and knowledge, 
that pupils had ‘more liberal, tolerant and scientific atti- 
tudes’ and that they had better opportunity for „initiative, 
responsibility, curiosity and criticism.’ The activity prog- 
rammes were found superior to the traditional practices in 
the promotion of all the important items of child develop- 
ment. This conclusion has been borne out by later studies, 
and the fear of parents that their children will not learn the 
‘fundamentals’ in activity schools has been shown to be 
groundless, In fact educators in the West have begun to 
ask if such a programme is effective in the elementary school 
why it should not be extended to the high school. 

In India the experiment of Basic Education has not been 
carried on as efficiently as the activity programmes in the 
West nor have critical and comparative evaluations been 
made of its results. Even the necessary techniques, methods 
and materials have not yet been developed, in fact Basic 
Education is in its infancy and therefore reliable results of 
experiments made under controlled conditions are not ayail- 
able. But reports of the ВШаг Government where Basic 
Education has been tried without interruption and those of 
the Hindustani Talimi Sangh claim that the average all-round 
attainment of those who haye completed the eight years of 
Basic Education is decidedly superior to that of the average 
Student of an equal period of eight years” schooling in фе 
traditional primary-cum-middle school. 
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“What ensures greater development?” the report asks. 
“Tt 16 not simply the curricula and the practices prescribed 
or suggested. The objective of an all-round harmonious 
development of the personality, consistently placed before 
the teachers and the pupils, as opposed to the mere passing 
of certain examinations at the different stages of the educa- 
tional career with a view to securing certain employments, 
insistence upon the right methods and techniques to be used 
for the acquisition of knowledge and the opportunities of 
co-operative work and underking of responsibility provided 
are the factors that lead, in the Nai Talim (Basic Education) 
to higher attainments....Purposeful, planned co-operative 
work carried on regularly and constant review of such 
work during planning and execution, and again in the end, 
not only provide the urge for the acquisition of knowledge 
through self-effort under the guidance of teachers but also 
stimulate the desire for attaining greater and greater efficiency 
in whatever is learnt or допе.”* 

Here is another’ testimony.“All who have had occasion 
to compare pupils of a Basic school with those of an ordinary 
primary school would agree that the former are more alive 
and alert not only physically but also mentally.. . Also, 
they are better behaved because the spontaneous interest 
aroused by manual activity absorbs much of their superfluous 
energy and keeps them away from mischief, and, what is 
more..they develop an easy sense of responsibility which can 
only be ascribed to the natural discipline imposed by all in- 
teresting craft work.... So from the purely educational 
point of view, the experiment ef Basic Education, though 
it has not been carried on as efficiently as it should have 
been, has achieved sufficient success to justify its continuance 
od a larger scale. It has greatly influenced all progressive 
5 оц practice in India and even those 

7 0 ot accept the entire theory of craft- 


* Education in Bihar, Part IJ, pp. 33-4. 
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‘centred education have been impressed by the underlying 
idea of ‘learning by doing’.* 3 

The financial or self-supporting aspect of Basic Education 
shas been very severely criticised as involving child labour 
which will stunt physical and mental growth. Government 
reports too have been very slow in acceptingit and no 
State has given it a consistent and determined trial except 
Bihar. Their report gives figures of ‘a few typically success- 
ful schools’ and apologises that for want of larger enrol- 
ment and attendance’ and ‘more adequate equipment, skill 
and experience in teaching and supervision’ the economic 
potentiality of the scheme cannot be fully established. Let 
us examine the Bihar figures given in the Tables on the next 
two pages. The report states: е 

“The figures above are to be studied in reference to 
enrolment and attendance and the number of teachers 
employed. If a teacher has not 30 pupils under him attend- 
äng daily, for at least over eighty per cent, for the working 
days during the year, his time and energy and the money 
spent on him are not fully employed. Experience, all the 
world over, shows that full attendance may be secured only 
‘on compulsion by law. The creation of the necessary atmos- 
phere and attention to the needs of family economy have, 
no doubt, to reinforce law. From this point of view, the 
figures of each school as above іп the table for 1948-49 and 
1949-50 may be examined below: 

In 1948-49, Mathia senior Basic school had an enrolment 
of 133, but an average attendance of only 76. The num- 
ber of teachers employed was 6. With this staff, had com- 
pulsion in attendance been enforced, the average enrolment 
would have been 180, and the average attendance 144. 
Rs. 3,312/4/9 was the income with an average attendance 
of 76. The income from an average attendance of 144, 
under the same number of teachers and with craft efficiency 


*Compulsory Education in India by к. G. Saiyidain, J. P. Nail and 
S. Abid Hussain, p. 133. Unesco Publication. 
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of the standard required, should have been Rs. 6,275/15/-. 
Of the additional amount over Rs. 3,312/5/-, viz. 
Rs. 2,963/10/-, one-half i.e. Rs. 1,481/13/- would have 
been spent on raw materials. This would have increased the, 
expenditure from Rs. 7,475/2/- to Rs. 8,956/15/-. The 
net corresponding income of Rs. 6,275/15/- would have 
been 70% of the total expenditure of Rs. 8,956/15/- and 
the school would have been self-supporting for more than 
two-thirds ofits annual recurring expenditure. 

If calculations are made similarly in respect of the other 
schools, it will be found that, with the required attend- 
ance secured under the compulsory attendance system, these 
schools viz. Mathia, Brindaban, Chaubetola and Shambhua- 
pur, would, with the same staff and with the same proficiency 
in craft as already achieved, have been  self-support- 
ing to a greater extent than they have been, e.g. (in 
1948-49), the self-support of 44.03%, 41,63%, 30.93% 
and 11.55% would have risen to 70%, 53%, 96% and 
20% respectively. Again (in 1949-50), the self-support of 
27%» 28%, 21%, 24.5%, 19%, 14.3%, 12.3% ала 
10.8% would have risen to 48%, 58%, 56%, 39%, 38%, 
35%, 28% and 19%, respectively.” 

The figures relating to Shambhuapur Basic school in 
1948-49 and Auraiya and Raidhurua Basic schools in 
1949-50, which have only 5 grades eash show vis-a-vis 
those of the 8 grade schools that a 5 grade Basic school 
is not nly an incomplete Basic school from the educational 
point of view, but is also less economical.” (Basic Educa- 
tion in Bihar, Part III, pages 55-59). 

The Bihar Government report states that two means 
have to be adopted for the maintenance of the desired 
teacher-pupil ratio: 

G) Further development of the technique, with which 
the minimum number of teachers employed in a school in 
proportion to the number оп the school-roll, could 
manage the work of the whole school. 
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(ii) Securing of uniform attendance іп all grades of the 


school.” 
Both are attainable, and it is surprising that they have not 


+ been attained so far. ) 


GLOSSARY OF NAMES 


ARISTOTLE (386-322 в.с.), a Greek philosopher and educator, who: 
insisted that education must conform to the nature of the- 
individual to be educated. 

CoMENIUS (1592-1671), a Moravian bishop, who saw in science an 
instrument of social regeneration and believed that all men should 
acquire all knowledge. His main principles of method are 
(i) teach things before words, (ii) let instruction harmonise with , 
the age, interests and capacity of the pupil, (iii) let children learn 
by doing, through their own activity and experience. He advocated 
the ‘method of nature’ in teaching. 


FROEBEL (1782-1852), the founder of the Kindergarten movement,. 
recognised the importance of the native capacities of children and 
the ейзсайоп value of play, self-activity, creative work, social 
participation and learning by doing, and emphasised that educa- 
tion is growth. 

HERBART (1776-1841), a German philosopher and educator, who- 
emphasised the cultivation of ‘manysidedness’ of interest as а 
means of development of the religious and the moral man. 

了 ESTALOZZI (1776-1827), a Swiss educator whose influence on modern: 
ideals and methods of education has been wide and deep. He 
believed that education is growth and development, that the needs. 
and interests of children should determine methods of teaching, 
and that observation is basic to effective learning. 

Rousseau (1712-1778), a great political and educational thinker, who: 
lived mostly in France. He advocated that education must be in 
harmony with human nature. Nature is our chief teacher, natural’ 
interest should direct the teaching process, the goal of education 
is the fullest natural growth of the individual. 

SAIYIDAIN, K. G. (1903- ), Joint Secretary and Joint Educational! 
Алуіѕег, Government of India. One of India’s leading educationists, . 
he has been advocating educational reconstruction on the lines and 
ideals of New Education. He is a member of several important 
national and international educational organisations and was a pro- 
minent member of the Wardha Education Committee. 

SPENCER, HERBERT (1820-1903), a British philosopher, psychologist 
and sociologist. According to him, the purpose of education is ‘to 
Prepare us for complete living’. It is science that best prepares man. 
to preserve his life, earn a living and the like. 

ZAKIR Hussain (1896- _), Vice-Chancellor, Muslim University 
Aligarh, formerly Vice-Chancellor, Jamia Millia Islamia. Chairman,. 


Wardha Education Committee and the most prominent exponent 
of Basic Education. 
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BOOKS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


Basic Education: GANDHI, M.K.—Ahmedabad Navjiwan 
Publishing House, 1951. 


Basic National Education: Revised syllabus for Classes 
I-V—Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Wardha, 


Educational Reconstruction: Hindustani Talimi Sangh, 
Wardha. 


. Seven Years’ Work: 8th Annual Report—Hindustani 


Talimi Sangh, Wardha. 


. One Step Forward—Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Wardha. 
. Basic and Social Education, 1948 (Bureau of Education 


Pamphlet No. 58)—Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi. (Manager, Government of India Publications, 
New Delhi). 


. Syllabus for Basic School—Bureau of Education Pamph- 


let No. 70. 


. Reports of the Committees appointed by the Central 


Advisory Board of Education in India (1938-45), 


. Basic Education in Bihar, Parts 1-У--Вшаг Basic Edu- 


cation Board, Patna. 

Latest Fad: KRIPALANI, J.B.—Hindustani Talimi-Sangh, 
Wardha, 

Introducing the Basic Curriculum: SAIYAIDAIN К. G.— 
(Officer of the ~Kducational Advisor, Bombay 
Government, Bombay, 1949). 


- Principles of Basic Curriculum—Author and publisher as 


above. 


. Activity School: SAIYIDAIN, К. G.—Indian Press Lias 


Allahabad. 
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WHAT BASIC EDUCATION MEANS 


Wardha Scheme: SHRIMALI, K. L.—Vidya Bhavan 
Society, Udaipur. 

Compulsory Education in India: SAIYIDAIN, NAIK AND: 
ABID HussAtN—Unesco Publication, 1952. 1 

Theory and Practice in the Elementary School: SAUCIER> 
W. A.—Macmillan Company, New York. 


Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices: 
WRIGHTSTONE, J. W.—Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 4 


A First Course in Education REEDER, W. G.—Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
Guide: to Child Development іп the Junior Grades. 


Crafts For Boys: EDWARD Kitson—Frederick Mulla 
Ltd., London. 


Crafts For Girls: ROSEMARY BRINLEY—Frederick Mullar 
Ltd., London. 
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